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& Gas SOLU: Aba 
(Froth t the Maine Farmer.) 
RAISING WHEAT. ; 

Mr Hoimes: — In your paper of the 9th ult., | 
a correspondent calls on me for further remarks 
on my farming operations, more particularly as to 
my method of cultivating wheat, 

I had intended to have made a communication 
on this subject as soon as I had ascertained the 
amount of my crops. That time has not arrived, 
but no matter, ? shall not probably write so much, 
nor so often, as to make it very burdensome, if 1 | 
begin now. 

In 1835,as I have said in a former number, my 
wheat was sown mostly on land broken up in June 
and July previous — part of it in grass, 
ver—the crop turned in—part was cross ploughed 
in the fall, part in the spring, and part not cross 
ploughed at all. ‘The quantity sown, and manuer 
of preparing the seed and the amount of crop was 
stated. On a!l that field, leached ashes were spread, 
one bushel to the square rod, except two acres, on 
which was spread twenty loads of barn yard ma- 
nure. 

In 1836, sixteen bushels were sown on eight 
and a half acres, which was broken up the pre- 
ceding August, after the hay was taken off. This 
field had been in clover three years, which I take 
to be one too many, as the clover roots are much 
diminished after the second vear. This field was 
rolled as soon as ploughed — harrowed in Octo- 
ber, and the same ainount of leached ashes spread 
on, as I had used the year before. ‘he seed was 
cleared of oats and light kernels by washing in 
brine as stropg as salt would make it — this being | 
more ponderous than water, will cause the vats | 


and defective wheat to swim, where it may be | 


skimmed off with an old tiv pail cover, punched 
full of holes, unless you have something better. 
I will observe that my friend Samuel! Taylor, of 
Fairfield, showed me some Barley cleaned in this 
way, which was handsomer than any I ever saw. 
About the middle of June, 20 bushels of air- 
slacked lime wassowed on five acres, and a bush- 
el and a half of plaster on an acre and a half more. 
I think this part of the field was better grown than 
the remainder, but have no means of knowing 
positively, On one acre, on which were potatoes 
and Ruta Baga the year previous, I sowed two 
bushels of beardless wheat, whether the kind eal- 
led “tea wheat,” I know not. ‘This was steeped 
in asolution of blue vitriol, two ounces to the bush- 
el. ‘The ground having been manured the year 
before, none was added, except one bushel of 
plaster. The wheat was very beautiful in appear- 
ance, and was ripe sooner than the other. 
Whether this was owing to the different previ- 
ous culture, or to the variety used for seed, I know 
not. I have usually found beardless wheat ten or 
fifteen deys later tham other kinds I have sown, 
I should have mentioned, that instead of cross- 
ploughing, I used a cultivator, which stirred the 
soi] about three inches deep, drawn Jength-wise 


most clo- | 


lon the furrows, 
‘in future for all my spring sowing, having a frame | 
|made to that purpose, heavy ani : strong enough | 
| for seven teeth, with a spread of four feet. 
| horses will go over four acres in a day with it. 
Peas and oats should be sown before its use, and 
(other grains add after it, and the whole finished 
with a light harrow and roller. T have threshed 
labout one hundred bushels of my wheat, and be-| 
ilieve it will yield about eighteen bushels to the 
acre — may be not over twen- 
ty. It was cut before it was fully ripe and does 
not make quite as much flour as did my crop the | 
year before. Five bushels (not to!led) will make 
over a barrel, however, and I have it ground and 
|} put in my barrels for fifty eents. I have this day 
sold ten barrels for $125. 
ly free from smut, and so is the produet. Hith- 
erto, my wheat has been sown as the first grain 
| crop. 

I am prepare’, should T live another year, to 

try it on sward land — after oats — after wheat, 
and on land which has been mowed one year and 
pastured two years with sheep, and plonghed in 
July last. 
is abundant, in those parts of the country where 
that crop does not bear, in such years, a higher 
price than six or seven dollars the ton; the sue- 
ceeding wheat crop will amply pay for turning 
the whole under, and rolling it close in June and 
July, besides having the soil in a most desirable 
state for future use, JT have in two years, some- 
time since, sowed clover with my first grain crop 
to turn under in the fall. If the season is wet, 
| there isa fine amount of vegetable matter after 
§ | harvest, but I Lave never found a plough yet, 
which would handsomely turn it under. If the 
season ‘is very dry, there will be little of it, and at 
the present price of seed, I have contented myse'f  ¢ 
with my mode of two years to grass and two years 
to grain. 

As to keeping my land in tilth, my creed is 
short and simple. All the products of the barn 
and hog yards, which have accumulated for one 
year, are put under the surface in the spring, for 
the culture of potatoes and Ruta Baga, to be fol- 
lowed the next year with wheat. On the land 
intended for wheat and other small grains, as much 
ashes, lime, plaster and compost, as I feel able to 
procure — and every two years follow my sheep 
with the plough for wheat. I hope no one will 
he led to adopt a course of culture unsuited to his 
soil and circumstances from my theory or prac- 
tice. All lands are not suited to grain crops — 
and my candid belief is, that there is a greater | 
failure among our farmers from not studying the | 
nature of the soil they cultivate, and adopting the 
proper crops and proper rotation of crops, than 
even going abroad to mill. Yours truly, 

JAMES BATES. 


Two | 


more — certainly 








Mr Paul Pratt, of Foxcroft, Maine, raised the 
present season, a Ruta Baga Turnip, measuring 
thirty-two inches in circumference ! 





° — | 
I intend to use this implement | 


The seed was perfect. | 


a . | 
My opinion is, that where the hay crop | 


MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
T'’o the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener : 
Sin,— Having seen many statements and sug- 
gestions in the public prints, that the Chinese mul- 
| he srry, (tnorus multicaulis,) was not as hardy as 
‘the White mulberry, and that it would not bear 
‘the extreme cold of our winters, &c., 1 deem it 


proper to state my own observation on the sub- 
ject. 1 was the first person south of New York, 
who had the Morns Multicaulis ; was sent to 


ine by my old friends, Wm. Prinee & Sons, in 
1828, in a collection of seven other varieties of 
mulberry, It was not then known by the present 
‘name, but it was called the Phillipine Island mul- 
berry, and I believe was received by the Messrs 
direct from those Islands. About a year 
lafter 1 reecived it, accounts were received from 
France of the receipt there of the Morus Multi- 
| caulis, and of its great value for feeding worms. 
On examining my trees, I at once found that my 
| Phillipine Island Mulbe rry was the Multic aulis, 
‘and immediately commenced feeding my Silk 
| worms with it; and from experiment, ascertained 
the truth of all the French had said about it. — 
From that time to this, I have continued to urge 
upon all, the propriety of cultivating this, in pref- 
erence to the white mulberry. Its advantages are, 
it is full as bardy as the white ; one pound of its 
leaves contain as much nutritive matter as a pound 
and x half of the white; the silk made from it is 
of a finer texture and more lustrous; its leaves 
are so large that a pound can be gathered at half 
the expense and trouble that a pound of White 
Mulberry leaves require ; it can be cultivated with 
infinitely more despatch than any other kind. 
These are all great advantages, and [ am so well 
convinced of the correctness of this statement, that 
| 1 do not iesitate to say, that within ten years, ne 
other mulberry will be cultivated for feeding silk 
worms; simply because those who feed the worms 
| upon the mulberry leaves will not be enabled to 
/ compete with those who feed on Morus Multicau- 
lis, and they will be either compelled to abandon 
| the silk business, or adopt the multicaulis for feed- 
ing. In relation to the hardiness of the Morus 
Multicaulis, | have cultivated it for seven years ; 
never protected it in any manner whatever, and 
never lost a tree by the cold of winter, or any oth- 
er way. I had fifty young trees in my garden 
last winter, and not even a bud on the extremity 
of the branches was injured. It is true that about 
fifty yards west from where the young trees stood, 
there isa grove of oak trees, and on the north, 
| fifty yards distant, my dwelling-house stood ; and 
my garden has an exposure to the south, with a 
gentie declination, But my re ssidence in the win- 
ter of 1831-2, was very different. It was on a 
| farm, four miles in the country, in a northeast di- 
rection: the situation at an elevation of 3 to 400 
feet above the tide water. ‘There my morus mul- 
ticaulis had an open exposure to, the northwest 
| wind; yet none were injured, During the whole 
time, 1 have had the white mulberry of various 
varieties, and bave observed that they were all 
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equally hardy — none more so, than the multi- 
cantis. I have seen the young unripened wood of 
all varieties destroyed by the winter, and was very 
early Jed to adopt measures to guard against it, 
and vow [ never lose a bud, 

None but the young trees are ever injured by i 
winter, and ail we have todo is to give them such |! 
a start as to enable them to ripen their wood pre- | 
vious to the approach of very cold weather. [| 
raise all my trees from cuttings in a hot bed, 
About the first of Mareh, [ make an ordinary hot 
bed, like those used for cabbage plants; then I 
take the young wood of last year’s growth, and 
cut it into pieces about two inches long, merely 
leaving a single bud on each ; these pieces | stick 
in the hot bed, three inches apart, in a slanting 
direction, the upper end inelining to the north, 
and burying it so that the bud is searcely seen at 
the surface of the earth ; sprinkle the bed with a 
watering pot, and put on the glasses; keep the 
bed properly moistened by watering every day, 
and throw matting over the glass at night, and in | 
the middle of the day, to protect both from frost 
and the hot sun. By the middle of May, the 
plants will be four, six or eight inches high, and 
may then be transplanted to the place they are to 
grow, like cabbage-plants, watering them once a 
day fur eight or ten days, if the weather is dry; 
they will be found to be well rooted, and will 
grow from four to six feet the same season, and 
will ripen their wood so that the ensuing winter 
will not injure them, After the first year, | have 
never seen any of them lost by the winter, except 
in some extra cases, and in these the white mul- 
berry has suffered, and even the native mulberry, 
fully as much as the mutlticaulis. Last winter, a 
white mulberry tree, seven or eight years old, 
the western part of the city of Baltimore, was 
killed to the ground; while my morus multicau- 
lis not a quarter of a mile from it, and north of it 
too, and ina higher situation, was not injured. 

Gipron B. Smiru. 








BEET SUGAR. 
BY W. G. 


There seems to be some little conflicting differ- 
ence of opinion on the possibility of manufactur. 
ing beet sugar profitably by individuals or families, 
among those whose attention has been drawn to 
the subject, and who profess to speak from exper- 
iment. For instance, Mr Sleigh of Philadelphia, 
in a late communicatien to the U. S. Gazette of 
that city, says: “An establishment will not clear 
its expense, unless it be calculated to manufacture 
at least from two to five hundred pounds of sugar 
a day ; so that the idea of individuals in this coun- 
try manufacturing profitably for private consump- 
tion is preposterous; their sugar would stand 
them, including labor, a dollar a pound.” ‘This 
opinion Mr Sleigh says he has come to “after nu- 
merous experiments,” 

On the other hand, Mr Le Ray de Chaumont, 
Mr Isnard, and others intimately acquainted with 
the manufacture in France, assert that there can 
be no doubt of the practicability and profitableness 
of domestic or family manufacture, and that there 
are large quantities actually so manufactured in 
France. In eddition to these statements, in the 
« Journal des Debats,” of April 15, 1836, appears 
an article on this subject, in which it is stated, 
that four residents in the village of Wallers, de- 


— | mentioned as 
n small scale successfully, and the French editor 





partment of the North, formed an association for 


making sugar, subsetibing 50 franes inalk as cap- 
ital. One was a blacksmith, the other farmers. 


These men were able to make from 40 to 50 Ibs. | 


a day, of sugar of a medium quality, a result sur- 
prising, considering their simple mode of conduct- 
ing the process, ‘They 
ihe beet roots, used linen bags for expressing the 
‘juice, and the syrup thus obtained, was boiled i 
pots on the Dlacksmiith’s fires. Several others are 
having introduced the business ot 
intimates as his opinion, that the time is not dis- 
tant, when every family in that country, will 
make their own sugar, as they now do their pre- 
serves. 

‘That some experience in the marhhfacture of, 
beet sugar by companies and capitalits i this} 
country must be acquired, before it can be intro- | 
duced into families, can be readily conceived, but 
as the processes hecome simplified, and our far- 


| me rs become familiarized with them, and with | 


the culture of the beet, we can see no reason why 
it cannot be as well made in families here as in 
France; and there is no reason for doubt but} 
that it will. If with cooking pots and a black- 
smith’s fire, six or seven dollars worth of suger 
were produced ; there can surely be no obstacles 
that American perseverance, and an improved ap- 
paratus wiil find insuperable.— Genesee Far. 





Houseneip arrairs.—Every housewife knows 
how to make herb tea. ‘Che herbs are put into a 
cup or dish, bot water turned upon them, and 
they are suffered fo steep — why not boil? Be- 
“ause, a large portion of their medical virtues, and 
particularly the principle of flavor, the most vola- 
tile property they contain, is dissipated by boiling, 
and the virtues of the tea lost. In the process of 
boiling and fermentation, the natural flavor and 
aroma of the choicest vegetables are dissipated 
and changed. Yet, though every woman knows 
how to make herb tea, few seem to know how to 
make green or black tea, or coffee ; or knowing, 
do not reduce their knowledge to practice. <A 
mistaken economy, to get all the strength induces 
them generally to boil the latter well, and often 
the former ; and the consequence is, that instead 
of a grateful, refreshing beverage, they give us a 
dull, acrid, or insipid substitute, retaining nothing 
pleasant but the color and heat. ‘The aroma, 
which givesthe liquor its value, and which should 
be recognized by the nose as well as the palate, is 
gone — with the steam, and with it much of the 
flavor. They not only boil the strength, but they 
waste it, Now without intending to infringe 
upon the prerogative of the good wife, we do ad- 
vise, that she will make her green and black, as 
she does her herb tea, without boiling; and that 
she will only leach her coffee, by putting it, when 
recently burnt, and fresh ground, into a strainer, 
fitted to the top of her coffee pot, and turning 
upon it as much boiling water as would suffice 
in the old mode. Wecan assure our fair readers, 
from reason as well as experience, that this is the 
best way, not only to gratify the taste, but to pro- 
mote economy. Less tea and coffee are required 
than in the boiling process.—Culiivator. 





New Inventrion.—A late London paper de- 
scribes the following invention : 

A new machine for taking casts had been lately 
invented by a gentleman in Paris, and is called 
the Physiognotype. It is of a very simple na- 


used curry combs to rasp | 


ture, and isos an exact imprint of the counte- 
nance, without any disagreeable sensation, by ap 
application of less than two seeonds. This in- 
strument,is a metallic oval plate, piereed with a 
| large quantity of small holes, very close together, 
and through each of which a metallic wire pas- 
ises with extreme facility. These needles have 
nj) the appearance of a brush. The whole is sur- 
rounded with a double case of tin, which contains 
n order to keep the instrument of a 
proper temperature with the bleod. If any figure 
be applied against this brush of needles, it yields 
‘to the slightest pressure, and leaves an exact 
(mould, The needles are then fixed by a very 
Poa process, and from this metallic mould the 
‘ast is taken, It is, in fact, a new application of 
the principle of a process familiar to sculptors, by 
| whic h a fac-simile of a model is obtained in mar- 
| ble, the needles being driven into the stone. — 
There is nothing disagreeable in the application 
cf the instrument; but the sensation cannot be 
| well described, although, if the Physiognotype 
| were not heated, it would feel like immersing the 
face insnow. ‘The impression left is an undoubt- 
ed likeness, and the mask which it joduces is 
a fac-simile of the mould, Nothing is wanting— 
even a vein on the temple is faithfully represen- 


ted. 


warit) water, 


Goop Apvice To a Farmer. — “ Many years 
ago,” said a quaker friend who told us the follow- 
ing anecdote, “many years ago, a brother of the 
celebrated Benjamin West, who had been a coop- 
er in this city, a man of sterling sense and integ- 
rity, purchased a farm some miles out of the city 
which had been suffered to be overrun with briars 
and bushes. He was for a short time considered 
_by his neighbor farmers as very far from being as 
wise as Solomon or even themselves, but in a few 
years his was the best and most productive farm 
within fifty miles around him and his fame as a 
farmer spread far and wide. One day a man 
came to him who was desirous of improving his 
farm, and asked him how he should do it. Go 
home, said Mr West, and make five or ten acres 
as rich as thee wants, and come to me and I will 
tell thee what to do next. But, said the farmer, 
[ have nut manure enough to do that. Very well 
then, go and prepare three acres, two acres, or 
one acre in thre same way, but what thee under- 
takes, do well, ‘The farmer, said our friend, per- 
fectly comprehended the advice, and what is un- 
usual, practised upon and benefitted by it, leaving 
at his death, one of the best farms in the country.’ 
Go and do thou likewise.—Phila. Herald. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
lj 


Carrots, — ‘Sesses Andrew Webster, of this 
city, has grown the present year, on a flat i in his 
garden, a crop of Carrots at the rate of 1920 bush- 
els to the acre. 

Ayxoruer.— There have been grown the pres- 
ent season, at the Mount Hope Garden, a blood 
beet, 26 1-2 inches long, besides a good piece of 
the root, Which some roguish Symsonian, or some- 
thing else, prevented from coming up ; a Parsnip 
14 1-2 inches in circumference, and Ruta Baga at 
the rate of 1200 bushels to the acre.— Bangor Far. 





There are three manufacturers of tacks in Ply- 
mouth county, each of whom makes 15,000,000 
per week! Jn Massachusetts it is supposed there 
are at least 75,000,000 of tacks made weekly ; ma- 
king 3,800,000,000 a year! 
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CHEAP STRUCTURE FOR HAY AND GRAIN. 
Hunstixeton, Aveust 15, 1836. 

Jesse Buex, Esq.—Sir,—The remarks upon 
“stacking grain,” contained in your August num- 
ber of the Cultivator, induce me to recommend a 
kind of barrack, which I have: sed for several 
years, and which | think pays for itself in a short 
time. We will suppose that you wish to erect 
one which shall contain hundred loads of 
grain or hay. ‘lake twenty posts of twenty feet 
in length, and about eight inches diameter, and 
set them in two rows; let the rows be sirteen 
fvet apart, and the distances between the posts the 
other way, twelve feet ; the posts must be put four 
feet in the ground ; frame plates on these posts 
from end to end of the rows, and bind them to- 
gether crosswise by girts. let in about two feet 
from the Strengthen this 
braces eight feet long; you will understand, of 
course, that the braces go 
posts. Set on the plates, rafters of such length 
as will allow an Albany board, (when laid on for 
covering,) to project one and a half feet be!ow the 
plate ; make use of one and a quarter inch stuff | 
for lath, laying one row at the ridge, another about | 
midway of the rafter, and a third just elear of | 
the plate. In putting on the roof-boards, every 
other one rides, and ought to lap upon the edges 
of its supporters one and a half inches. The 
ends of the building are to be boarded from the 
peak till within six or eight feet of the ground, 
(this makes a string-piece or two necessary, which 
may be of plank,) and accommodated with a 
Jarge window, having a sliding shutter. On the 
sides of the byilding, you board down from the 
plate with three Albany boards, remembering to 
have a stripof plank about six inches wide, to tie 
them together in the middle, It will be well also, 
to cut pieces of hoard along the ridge under the 
board that rides, —this to prevent rain or snow 
from driving in. Your barrack is now completed 

In mowing away, you drive under, and fill one 
joint, or the compartment included by four 
posts, at once ; when you get to the last end, that 
filled from the outside, through the 


one 


top 5 


must be 
window. 

These buildings are cheap, they preserve grain 
and hay in a perfect state ; they obviate the ne- 
cessity (often a very galling one) of employing an 
artist to stack ; grain never grows in them; this 
may appear like repetition; but I must be ex- 
cused for contrasting them with stacks, in this im- 
portant particular, they will shelter several loads 
at atime, when you are threatened with showers ; 
or, you drive under several loads at night, and let 
your hands store them away before breakfast ; 
being a part of the day often wasted, even in the 
busiest season of the year. In winter, when the 
exterior sheaves of stacks are penetrated to the 
bands with snow and sleet, so as to prevent 
threshing for days, the grain in these buildings 
may always be got ip, in order, excepting perhaps 
avery little on the windward side, which should 
be kept by itself till dry; poultry make no im- 
pression on grain in these buildings. 

‘The last one which I built, (being No. 3,) was 
calculated for forty loads, and this cost me (exclu- 
sive of timber which was cut on the farm) $65, 
20. Persous who have not locust for posts, would 
do well to char the surface which is to go under 
ground, 


Permit me now to ask a question, Are you 


familiar with the use of the horse-rake, the re-! 


cross-work by | 


from the girt to the | 


volving rake ; and did you intend to apply your 
remarks about curing hay in cock, to a country 
where this rake can be used ? 
With high respect, your obed’t. servant, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

P.S. In mowing grain under these barracks, 
it is best to keep the middle of the mow highest, 
and to give the outer course of sheaves a good 
pitch. Moreover, a floor of poles, or rails, laid 
upon stones so that cats can go under, answers a 





good purpose.—Cabinet. 


Experiments with Plaster of Paris. 


Jesse Burt, Esq.—Dear Sin, —I now, in) 


|conformity with my promise, send you the result 
lof the various experiments which L have made 
with Plaster of Paris. Early inthe spring I or- 
dered 50 barrels from Oswego, but owing to some 
unknown cause, they did not reach me till the 
I immediately had = six barrels 


| middle of May. 

| sown on 22 acres of clover and timothy, in a field 
} 

j 


wu * 


which had not been balf seeded by my predeces- | 


sor; the seed was sown in the preceding spring 
on winter wheat — in less than a fortnight the 


effect was evident, and | cut over two tons an! 
Without the | 
‘Lhe field being large | 


acre where i am certain I should not 
plaster, have cut 15 ewt. 
and rather undulating, the sower missed his line 
in several spots, and on these there was scarcely 
grass enough to stand the scythe, 
been cleared more than 20 years, and hardly 
cropped without ever having been manured — 


after summer fallow — soil a deep loam, rather 
light than heavy. 


after a poor crop of wheat, which had been much 
winter killed; on the 20th of May, when the 
plants were just appearing, ! ordered one barre! 
of plaister to be sown on about four acres there- 
of, merely to try the effect, which was so great 
that in less than a month it appeared to have in- 
creased the crop at least three-fold. Vexed at 
having plastered so small a part, when | beheld 
the result, without expecting to remedy my error 
in any consilerable degree, as the peas were all 
now more than a fcot bigh, and those which had 
been plaistered much higher I ordered my head 
man, an excellent seedsman, to sow another barrel 
at the rate of half a bushel per acre; in less than 
three weeks these Jast manured were fully equal 
to the others, while the five acres unplastered 
were so inferior tLat they might be distinguisi.ed 
two miles off, though these were more than an 


average crop, 


pod well, but they are now nearly all cut, and I 
find my fears were groundless, 

An experienced farmer, who for more than 30 
years successfully tilled a very extensive farin in 
the East Lothians of Scotland, walked over the 
field with me the day before yesterday and he 
declared that he never had seen a finer or more 
productive crop in any country; indeed the 
ground could scarcely contain more plants, or 
the plants more pods ; the tops, however, of the 
plastered peas continued to grow and blossom 
till they were cut, and will make excellent fodder, 
but the peas were quite ripe nearer the bottom. 

In a field which had been highly seeded with 
timothy in 1834, and which last year was scarcely 
worth mowing, I sowed on three acres of the shal- 





jevery plant submitted to its infuence, 
| | seems that on over rich or highly manured lands, 
previous wheat crop not over 18 bushels per acre | 


Having a field of fifteen acres of peas sown | 


The plastered peas were 89 Jux- | 
uriant that | feared they would neither ripen nor | 


lowest and worst part, a barrel of plaster; these 
produce twice as much hay as all the rest of the 
field, (7 acres) and the mowers said [ lost eight 
tons of hay, by not plastering the whole. J also 
sowed half a bushel on an acre of a field which 
had been left unseeded, and produced nothing but 
natural red top, bent and blue grass; a thick and 
laxuriant coat of white clover, in a short time 
marked the spot, which was eaten bare by my cat- 
tle, and had a very singular appearance in the 
midst of the coarse grasses whieh they left un- 
touched. 1 also found plaster beneficial, though 
in a less degree to spring wheat. The soil of the 
three last mentioned fields is a deep sandy loam, 
containing 


fn my garden, my experiments were attended 


with very different results; it contains exactly one 
acre of deep rich 


a good many lime stones, 


vegetable mould, and 
never submitted to spade or plough till last Sep- 
tember, when it was well manured with long durig 
and trench ploughed ; last spring it was well 
dragged and cross ploughed, and afterwards well 
worked with the cultivator, and the part intended 
for small seeds dug with the spade ; a part having 
been planted with asparagus, rhubarb and seakale 
early in last November. I tried plaister here on 
beans, celery, melons and potatoes, and on none 
of these, except the beans which were evidently, 
and the potatoes, which were greatly benefitted, 


was 


wae ¢ ‘did it produce any beneficial effects — on the mel- 
The field had | 


ons it positiv:ly operated as a poison, destroying 
Hence it 


plaister is of little or no benetit, but that its good 
| effects on dry, light soils are most extraordinary, 
| f am thoroughly convinced, 

| Tmust add that I last week saw a field of oats, 
ithe soil of which was a pure running sand, that 
|could not, without such assistance as it received, 
| have produced a return of the seed —sown after 
| peas, and yet on six acres thereof, where the peas 
} page liad been plastered, the cropis certainly not 
| less than sixty bushels to the acre, while on the 
lrest of the field it is not worth cutting. 

I hope, sir, many of your readers will be in- 
duced by what I have said, (and I am sure, 
‘though | write anonymously, for reasons before 
| stated, that you who know me will vouch for my 
| credibility,) to use this cheap but most valuable 
/ manure, and their cuccess, of which | am confi- 
}dent, will highly gratify a sincere well wisher to 
(the agricultural enterprize of your countrymen, 
jand a warm admirer of your own praiseworthy 
exertions in so good a cause. CoLonus. 


Upper Canada, Sept. 5, 1836. 


| . . 
A Patriotic Pamity.—Capt, Simeon Cole, now 


(living in Bradford, and five brothers, being six sons 
of the late Samuel Cole of that town, performed 
twentyseven years and eight months service in the 
revolutionary war! We doubt whether the same 
| is true of any other family in the United States, 
| This little town furnished a very large portion of 
| soldiers inthe revolutionary army ; and no less than 
eight of her sons were slain on Bunker Hill.—Ha- 


| verhill Gaz. 


{ 

| The Barre Gazette cautions the ladies to keep at 
| ® proper distance from the fire, as their clothes are 
i very liable to ignite and produce disastrous conse- 
| quences, 


atet = ne rte . 
or ee pn 


ace ige a ~~ ae > aie. 
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USSZeUL ARTS: |may be sown either on a smooth surface, or on| for the loom, with great perfection, facility and 
— “A | . - * ss - ; 2 . q 
sc ‘corn ridges. For the first round may be cleared | despatch. It will come out under the name of 


“ Eastern Shore Whig and People’s Advocate,” pub- 
lished at Easton, Maryland. 
to re-publish it, which we do with much pleasure, on 


We have been requested 
the ground of the respectability of the gentlemen who 


ments - 
HUSSEY’S GRAIN CUTTER. 


Jland Agricultural Society for the Eastern Shore, 
on the Machine for harvesting small grain. In- 
vented by Mr Obed Hussey, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The favorable account of the operation of this 
implement iu several of the Western States, in- 
dueed the Board to invite Mr Hussey to bring it 
to Maryland, and submit it to their inspection. It 
was accordingly exhibited in Oxford, Talbot Co. 
on the first of July, in presence of the Board and 
a considerable number of other gentlemen. Its 
performance may be justly denominated perfect, as 
it cuts every spear of grain, collects it in bunches 
of the proper size for sheaves, and lays it straight 
and even for the binders. On the 12th of July, a 
public exhibition was made at Easton, under the 
direction of the Board; several hundred persons 
principally farmers, assembled to witness it, and 
expressed themselves highly satisfied with the re- 
sult. At the Trappe, where it was shown by the 
Inventor on the following Saturday, an equal de- 
gree of approbation was evinced. It was after- 
wards used on the farm of Mr ‘'ench Tilghman, 
where 180 acres of wheat, oats and barley, 
cut with it. Three mules of medium size worked 
in it constantly, with as much ease as ina drag 
harrow. They moved with equa! facility in a walk 
or atrot. A concise description of this simple 
implement will show that it is admirably adapted 
to the important purpose for which it was inven- 
ted. Resting on two wheels which are perma- 
nently attached to the machine, and impart the 


motion to the whole, the main body of the ma- | 


chine is drawn by the horses along the outer 
stage of the standing grain. As the horses travel 
outside of the grain, it is neither knocked down 
or tangled in the slightest degree. Behind the 
wheels isa platform (supported by a roller or 
wheel) which projects beyond the side of the ma- 
chine, 5 feet into the grain. On the front of the 
edge projecting part of the platform is the cutter. 
This is composed of 21 teeth resembling large 
lancet blades, which are placed side by side, and 
firmly rivited to a rod of iron. A lateral motion 
is imparted to it, by a crank, causing it to vibrate 
between two rows of iron spikes, which point 
forward. As the machine advances, the grain is 
cut and falls backwards on the platform, where it 
collects in a pile. A man is placed on the part of 
the platform, directly behind the machine, and 
with a rake of peculiar construction, pushes off 
the grain in separate bunches, each bunch making 
a sheaf. It may appear to some, that the grain 
will accumulate too rapidly for this man to per- 
form his duty. But upon considering the differ- 
ence between the space occupied by the grain 
when standing and when lying in a pile after it is 
eut, it will be evident that the raker has ample 
time to push off the bunches even in the thickest 
grain. In thin grain he has to wait until suffi- 
cient has collected to form a sheaf. 

The machine driven around the grain which 


recommended it, though we have never seen the imple- | 


were | 


, , ‘ , | with a ¢ e3; bt is is deemec ecessary ; 
The following article is from a newspaper entitled | with a cradle; but this is deemed annecessary 


for the grain, when driven over, is left in an in- 
clined position, and by entting it in the opposite 
direction, as much of it is saved as with a cradle. 


Fourteen acres in corn lands, were cut between 
10 a. M, 1-2 
worked with the machine before, ner was the trial 


and 7 r. M. 


‘a day’s work. For owing to the shortucss of the 


passing over the ridges from one side of the ground 
to the other, aud this time was eonsequently lost. 


;From the principle ou which the cutting is per- 


' formed, a keen edye to the cuiter, is by no means 
| essential, ‘The toughest weeds, an occasional corn 
stalk, or a stick of the thickness of a man’s little 
finger, have been frequently cut, without at all 


ever, in a few minutes with a file. The width of 
|the swath may be increased by having the cutter 
|made longer, and the same machine will cut a 
stubble of several different heights. 

There is ample reomto make the different parts 
of any size, though the strength of every part has 
ibeen fully tested. The machine bas been often 
choked by oyster-shells getting into the cutter, in 
attempting to cut too low a stubble. ‘The motion 
of the machinery being checked ; the main wheels 
slide on the ground, the strain on every part being 
equal to the power exerted by the horses. It 
can be managed by any intelligent, careful person. 
We deem it a simple, strong and effective machine 
/and take great pleasure in awarding unanimously, 
| the meritorious inventor of it, a handsome pair of 
| silver cups. 





Improvep Sirk Macuine. — We are gratified 
to learn that the writer of the following letter has 
succeeded in perfecting his manufacture of train, 
organize and sewing silk. During the short visit 
he made us last summer, described the machine 
he had invented and used, and the improvements 
of which it was susceptible, and left no doubt on 
|our mind of its being a valuable invention, both 
| for the silk grower and manufacturer. Not hav- 
ing seen it, however, we cannot speak of its mer- 
its with that confidence which we might after a 
, careful examination, but judging from the inclosed 
specimen of sewing silk, and the well known in- 
ventive genius of Mr Botsford, we do not hesitate 
to recommend to our silk friends to give it a trial. 
We hope the several County Societies will furnish 
themselves with one of these machines as soon as 
they can be procured ; for if it proves to he a val- 
uable invention, they can afford Mr B. much aid 
in introducing it to general use, a duty which we 
shall owe him, and we trust be ready to dis- 
charge. 





Roxsoury, Ct. Oct. 15, 1836. 

Mr. Comstock — Sir: Since I saw youl have 
made considerable improvements in my machine 
for manufacturing silk. It now takes it from the 
cocoon and prepares it for the loom, or converts 
it into sewing sik, in the eatest possible man- 
ner. As a proof, I enclose you one skein with 
this communication, for your inspection. My pa- 
tent right I expect is secure, and | shall be able 
to supply orders for the machinery next season. 
Its great superiority ever all other machinery, 
known to me, consists in this: it places the silk 
from the cocoon directly on the spool, and from 
the spool is converted into sewings, or prepared 





The hands liad never! 


< ” \straw, the machine was not allowed to cut when 
Report of the Board of Trustees of the Mary- | 


affecting its operation ; it can be sharpened, how- | 


the Silk Reeling, Doubling and Spinning Ma- 
chine. In regard to its being simple and impor- 
tant to silk growers, | will pledge myself to take 
any person of common ingenuity, and instruct 
iim in one day,so that with the directions for us- 
ing the machine, and a littl of his own experi- 
ence, he will be able, in a short time, to make 
sewing silk thai shall equai the best Italian. 

Another important qualification is, it prevents 
‘all waste. I presume that one hundred persons 
‘employed in a factory would not waste one pound 
in as many weeks. It is calculated for any num- 
ber of spindles, from the small hand machine of 
six, to the most extensive manufacturing establish- 
ment, Isaac G. Borsrorp. 
Silk Culturist. | 





| 
} 
| ; 
Brtrr Hints ron Winter.—Cattle and all do- 
;mestic animals should commence the winter in 
| good condition, 

| Do not undertake to winter more cattle than 
| you have abundant means of providing far. 

Let every farmer aim to have next spring, in- 
stead of thin, bony, slab-sided, shaggy cattle, fine, 
smooth, round and healthy ones, and to this end 
let him spare no pains; and 

Ist, let the cattle be well fed. 

2d, let them be fed regularly. 

3d, let them be properly sheliered from the pelt- 
ing storm, ‘ 

Proper food and regularity of feeding will save 
the flesh en the animal’s back, and shelter will 
save the fodder. 

All domestic animals in considerable numbers 
should be divided into parcels and separated from 
each other in order that the weaker may not suf- 
fer from the domination of the stronger, nor the 
diseased from the vigorous, 

Farmers who have raised reot crops, (and all 
good tarmers have doubtless done so,) should cut 
them up and mix them with drier food, as meal, 
chopped hay, straw or cornstalks, and feed them 
to cattle and sheep. 

Cow-houses and cattle stables, should be kept 
very clean and well littered. ‘To allow animals 
to lie down in the filth which is sometimes suf- 
fered to collect in stables, is perfectly insuffera- 
ble. By using plenty of straw or litter, the con- 
sequent increase in the quantity of manure, will 
much more than repay the supposed waste of 
straw. 

All stables should be properly ventilated. 

Mixing food is generally better than feeding 
cattle on one substance alone. 

Cattle will generally eat straw with as much 
readiness as hay if it is salted copiously, which 
may be done by sprinkling brine over it. 

A great saving is made by cutting not only 
straw and cornstalks, but hay also. 

Sheep, as well as all other domestic animals, 
should have a constant supply of good water dur- 
ing winter. They should also be properly shel- 
tered from the storm, for the great point in the se- 
cret of keeping them in good condition, is to keep 
them comfortable.— Genesee Far. 


| 





At Onedia River, Lower Falls, Vermont, a quan- 
tity of Lime has been discovered. A large quan- 
tity of this lime has been used on the Kennebec 
Dam, It hardens under water to the solidity of 
stone. 


. 
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R : e , l 
making a saving to the farmer in the use of ap-| 


ple molasses, of about ten dollars per barrel, — 


Brother farmers, will you listen to me a few| Genesee Farmer. 


minutes, while | tell you how to provide yourself 
with a first rate article, and one of prime neces- 
sity. You are probably in something of a haste, 
though I hope you have your potatoes dug and | 
safe in your cellar, for there are many things a 
farmer has to doto be ready for winter. Itis just | 
about election time also, and every farmer should | 
inanage so as to be able to drop in at the poll and | 
give his vote for a good man and true ; but do not 
do, as many will, make the privilege of voting an | 
excuse for spending a whole day at the tavern, 
imbibing “ wet damnation.” 

If you are a married man, as 1 hope you are, | 
for no other one has consistent claim to the char- | 
acter of a good citizen, you know, or if you do 
not, your wife does, that it costs no trifling sum 
to provide sweetening for the family, while there 
is no possibility of living without it; and experi- 
ence has fully shown me, that for many of the 
purposes of domestic cookery, Apple Molasses is 
far preferadle to West India, while it is at the same 
time much cheaper. 

I make little cider; my apples are worth more 
fed to my hogsthan for cider; but I make a prac- 
tice of selecting my best sweet apples, those that 
furnish the richest, heaviest liquor, and making a 
cheese from them, using the cider thus obtained 
for making apple or quince preserves, boiling 
down for molasses, and keeping two or three bar- 
rels for drink, or ultimate conversion into vine- 
gar. When new from the press, and before fer- 
mentation commences, that which [ intend for 
hoiling is brought to the house, and boiled in 
brass to the proper consistence ; taking care not to 
burn it, as that gives the molasses a disagreeable 
flavor, and taking off the scum that rises during 
the process. The quantity to be boiled, or the 
number of barrels of cider required to make one 
of molasses, will depend greatly on the kind of ap- 
ples used, and the richness of the new liquor. — 
Four, or four and a half, are generally sufficient, 
but when care is not used in making the selection 
of apples, five barrels may sometimes be necessa- 
ry ; but let it take more or less, enough must be 
used to make the molasses, when cold, as thick as 
ihe best West India. When boiled sufficiently, it 
should be turned into vessels to cool, and from 
them transferred to a new sweet barrel, put into a 
cool cellar, where it will keep without trouble, 
and be ready for use at all times. 

Molasses made in this way will be pure, and 
possess a vinuouys or rather brandied flavor, which 
makes it far superior to the West India for mince, 
apple or tart pies, though where the apples used 
are very sour, a small quantity of imported mo- 
lasses may be advantageously used. It is also 
excellent for making beer in the summer, giving 
it a briskness and flavor which common molasses 
will not; in short, there are but few uses to 
which molasses is applied, in which it will not 
be found equal or superior to the other. Its 
cheapness should also be a decided recommenda- 
tion with the farmer. The cider from which I 
manufacture my molasses, is worth at the press 
a dollar a barrel, and it is worth a dollar to ré- 
duce it to molasses, thus making the cost of a 
barrel of molasses, allowing four and a half bar- 
rels of cider to be used, four dollars and fifty cents, 
The price of common molasses will average about 


| power. 


Susst:rure ror Stream Locomorives. — Mr 
Emmons of New Jersey, is about trying a locomo- 
tive to be moved by springs, instead of steam 
The machinery is all arranged, and the 
experiment is to be made during the next week. 

We have observed the above paragraph in sev- 
eral of the papers. It is melancholy to see such 
a waste of labor and ingenuity, in a vain atten) t 


to produce an effect, which would be obviously at | 


variance with the well known laws of nature. It 


must be manifest to any person of reflection, that | 


locomotion cannot be prodaced withou. power, 
and that power cannot be produced by springs. 
They may be made, as in the case of a clock or 
watch, to produce a continued motion, arising 
from the power applied in winding up the spring, 
but they do net create any power. A locomotive 
furnished with springs, may in the same way be 
made to act, for a short distance, by the reaction 
of springs previously wound up, but with no great- 
er power than that necessarily applied in winding 
itup. ‘There can therefore be nothing gained to 


the efficiency of the engine, by the application of 


the springs, as the power required to prepare them 


tou produce motion, would be more effectually ap- | 


plied to the turning of a crank, or more directly 
to the shoving the car.— Boston Adv. 


Swerr Aprirs.— Since the farmers of this vi- 
cinity have turned their attention to apples as 
food for cattle, sheep and hogs, and as an article 
of domestic cookery, they have found that there 
is a deficiency of sweet apples in their orchards. 
When cider was much in demand, comparatively 


little attention was paid to the kind of apple cul-! an acre of the second, 
A few choice winter kinds, as the Rus- | & 


tivated. 
sets, Baldwins and Greenings were procured, and 


the remainder were generally seedlings, perhaps | 
5 | 


good and perhaps bad, no matter which, if toey 
would only make cider. 


of August last, owes its source to a most unwar- 
‘rantable practice, and one that cannot be too much 
reprehended, It appears that the bottle of perry 
' was fatal to one individual, and that three others 
suffered severely. 
tles with shot is a most dangerous one; they are 
apt to adhere to the bottom. 


This practice of cleansing bot- 


Shot is a compound 
of lead and arsenic — and both are eminently sus- 
ceptible of chemical attack from the malic and mi- 
tric ac ds obtained in perry and cider. ‘They will 
thus have in solution, highly poisonous salts of 
lead and arsenic. | had myself nearly failen a 
victim to a glass of perry, and by analysis diseov- 
ered the cause, ‘The antidote must be two-fold. 
\ weak solution of sulpliate of magnesia or Ep- 
som salts, would neutralize the lead, by forming an 
linsoluble sulphate. Peroxyde of iron, I can aiso 
| state, is an effectual specific for arsenic. 


| Mr Cooke: | send you the result of an exper- 
;ment which I made the past season upou seeding 
| potatoes. ‘The land, manure and culture was ex- 
actly the same, 


1. One very large potato in each hill, 17 
2. 'I'wo quarters of a very large po- 

tato to a hill, 14 
3. ‘Two halves of a common sized one, 11 
4. Four small ones to a hiil, 13 





I have reduced the quantities to decimals that 
ithe relative proportions may be seen at once. I 
repeated the experiment in another part of the 
| field, but with the same result. Large whole po- 
| tatoes produced the best and most abundant crop. 
In one row [| put two large potatoes to a hill, and 
jthe yield was a trifle less than where I put only 
one large one to a hill. if I bad planted an acre, 
| and seeded it as in the first case, there would have 
been about 340 bushels. 


280 “ 
third, 220 « 
| “ fourth, 260 « 


The difference between the first and third is 
120 bushels, which at 25 ects. per bushel, amounte 
to $30. Now if I should have nothing but little 


Paine Wingate, of Hallowell, who perhaps has | potatoes to plant next spring, I should do well to 


as good an orchard as any in this vicinity, if it be 
not so large, and. who has paid muel: attention to 
the variety of fruits, has favored us with some fine 
specimens of sweet apples of a variety well worth 
propagating. Among them were the Hearth Sweet- 


ing, an apple which keeps well during the w nter 


and into summer. 
very tender pulp — Smith’s Sweeting, a large va- 


riety —the Franklin Sweeting, which is a large | Such as you plant count up fast. 
Mr Wingate observes 


and well known variety. 


\throw them away and buy large cnes at one dol- 
}lar per bushel; and yet how many there are who 
‘are so “short out” for potatoes, that they are 
, obliged to pick out all that are fit for planting, to 
eat, and then plant the leavings. Says farmer B. 
{I don’t know how it is, but [ never have more 


Hoyt’s Sweeting, an apple of | than half potatoes enough, and I plant as many as 


jany of you. The thing is you plant too many. 
The potato has 


/been wonderfully improved, and I think it may be 


that some of his trees bear every year, but that | still greatly improved, both in quantity and qual- 
the flavor of those apples are not so good, as/jty, by planting good seed on good ground, with 


the same variety that do not bear but every other 


other year. 

The scarcity of bread-stuff, and of forage, &c., 
has learned our farmers the value of apples as an 
article of food for man and beast. Very little ci- 


| good cultivation. LEONARD K, HATCH. 
Alstead, Nov. 25, 1836. 


[Silk Grower & Agr. 





| There is a yoke of Oxen in Tiverton, R. 1, 9 





fifty cents a gallon, or sixteen dollars a barrel, 


der is now made in this neighborhood, but the | years old, one weighing 2149 pounds, and the oth- 
apples are given to swine and to the cattle, and | er 1809 pounds. They were worked until some 
used on the table — and indeed we find from ac- }time in the past summer. They are mammoths 


“ - ie a : , 
tual experiment, that baked sweet apples and milk | jp size, and the owner, Mr B, Brayton, intends to 
is far more palatable and nutritious te an Editor, | keep them another year. 


than “saw dust pudding.” — Maine Far. 
pA AOE tel, Bac Utes | Luther V. Bell, M. D. of Concord, N. IL, late 


Arsenic.—Danger of cleaning bottles with shot. | of Derry, (a son of Gov. Samuel Bell,) has been 
The following important caution has been pub- \appointed Physician and Superintendent of the 
lished by Dr Murray, in a Leeds paper: — The; McLean Asylum for the Insane, at Charlestown, 


case of poisoning by arsenic in Jersey, on the 21st | Mass. 
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| 
VP PAT MU Pod 
SDAY, JANUARY 4, | 
7’ After soliciting our Friends and Patrons to accept | 
of the compliments of the season, we take the liberty to 
make a few remarks, relative to the situation and pros- | 
pects of the N, E. Farmer 
intentions of its conductor. | 


, apd the wishes, hopes and | 


At no period, since the commencement of our editor 
rial labors, have our éffurts in the great and good cause | 


to which this paper is devoted, had the appearance of | 


giving more complete and general satisfaction. Our 


subscription list enlarges, and tle number of our corres- | 
pondents increases with every new volume. These | 
auspicious circumstances will afford us greater means, 
and encourage us to make greater efforts to make our 
Journal worthy of the favorable reception with which it | 


isat present atiended, We propose among other improve- 


negro 


menis to give more notices of new and useful publica- 
tions, especially those whic; relate to agriculture and 
other useful arts. 
At the commencement of last year, we omitted our | 
oustomary New Year's Address in rhyme; and gave as 
an apology for deviating from our usual coufse, that ver- 


ses of that kind were becoming obsolete. Particular re- 
quests of valued friends and correspondents have in- 
We shall] | 
not, nowever, print our New Year's effusions in hand- 

bills, to serve as means and apologies for the pick-pocket 
peregrivations of new's boy mendicants, but assume in 


duced us to alter our former determination. 


person the privilege, duty and responsibility attaching | 
to the following. | 


NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS 
OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Coxrc’p by custom’s stern behest, 
And urged by many a friend’s request, 
With best obeisance we exhibit 

That annual dole of tuneful tribute, 
Which every New Year's Day repuires 
From Editorial versifiers, 

Who wish t’ enjoy the precious favor 
Of popularity’s sweet savor. 


Our old New England Farmer still 
With much less talent than good will, j 
Like toiling emmet perseveres, 
Performing, as it has for years, 
The work its Editor thinks would 
Conduce the most to public good ; — 
Advance the interest ot tillers, 
Of all prosperity the pillars. 
So many tracts we've cull’d and penn’d, 
‘To show ourself the Farmers’ friend, 
That gratitude for such procedures, 
Should make them one and all our readers, 
And send to us for publication, 
Full many a fact and dissertation — 
Containing matters useful found 
To those who cultivate the ground. 
For while such topics they discuss, | 
And help themselves by helping us, 
They spread abroad that information, 
Which strengthens and exalts the nation ; 
And is, and must be, in all cases, 
Of all sublunar good the basis. 

Hail Agriculture ! Art of Arts ! 
All buman hands, and heads, and hearts 
Should dedicate their powers to thee, 
From children lisping A BC, 





To veteran scientific sages, 

Whose names add lustre to all ages. 
Thou art our life, 
Whe: 


Without thee, savage man's ferocity 


for thou dost give 
ein and wherewithal to live. 


Would cap the climax of atrocity. 

Thus, in New Zealand, human creatures, 
Marauders, murderers, man-eaters, 
Fiercer than wolves that prow] the wild, 
Incarnate demons might be styl’d, 

Below by fathomless gradation 

The meanest reptiles of creation. 

In agricultural improvements, 
Each step accelerites new movements, 
For each advantage in possession 
Gives geometrical progression, 

(To preach from mathematic text) 
Towards the point we aim at next. 
Manure makes crops, crops make manure, 
Successes still success ensure ; 

Till thus, by ever quickening pace, 

The “ march of mind ”’ becomes a race, 

And arts’ aspirants may be said, 

Like railroad cars to “ go ahead,’ 

With vast velocity, still bright’ning, 

Like shooting star, or chain of lightning. 

We take a wrong course, but are taught 
Thereby to choose the course we ought, 
And wisdom bought advantage makes 
Of blunders, mishaps and mistakes : — 
Then keep improvements’ bal] in motion, 
Try now aad then a Yankee notion, 
Rather than cleave to ancient error, 

Frm innovation’s causeless terror, 
Push onward o'er improvement’s way, 
Ahead go, though you go astray. 

You may go wrong, but then you will 
Never go right when standing still. 

New objects meet us every day, 
Which lie without the “ good old way,’’ 
In which our fathers went ahead, 

And thought it wicked not to tread. 

Though we would chant those good men’s praises, 
While our poetic fervor blazes, 

Yet, always following in their track, 

Would show a lamentable lack 

In their degenerate descendants, 

Of enterprise and independence ; 

The qualities which led them o’er, 

To this then bleak and barren shore. 

For instance, sugar made from beets 
Among the family receipts 
Of Cotton Mather, I'll be bound, 

Nor Prince’s Annals can’t be found. 

Of making Silk, had they been told, 

They would have thought that making gold 
From hoarded heaps of sea-coast sand, 

Had been a project better plann’d. 

Experience with science join’d, 

Prudence, with enterprise combin’d, 
May raise the art of cultivation 

As far above its present station, 

As Sol’s meridian, cloudless ray, 
Transcends the faintest dawn of day. 





ges, in whic ye many new Machines are described by en- 
gravings, and the operation explained, which will be 
distributed gratis. 


Notice —The hagiibemns of this State convenes at 


the State House today. We would call the attention of 


| its members to the claims of our periodical upon their 


| support. 





| 


The agricultural interests of the State, are of the 
very first importance, and demand liberal encourage- 
ment from the hand of the Legislature. 

Our sole object being to disseminate the improve- 
ments that are making, and have been made in the pro- 
gress of Culture, throughout our country, but more par- 
ticularly inthe New England States, we confidenly look 
to the members of the Legislature for encouragement in 
the prosecution of an enterprise, intimately connected 


| with them in their official capacity, and subservient to 


the best interests of our country. 





REVIEW OF BRIGHTON MARKET POR THE 
YEAR 1836. 
13 weeks ending March 23. 
6123 Beef Cattle, estimated sales ‘ ‘ $281,658 
275 Stores, ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° , 9,625 
7780 Sheep, : , : ; ; ‘ 29,175 
1109 Swine, y ° ; ‘ , ; ’ 7,150 


$327,608 


13 weeks ending June 27. 





3450 Beef Cattle, estimated sates $172,500 
S33 Stores, " * *. - ° 32,671 
3568 Sheep, ‘ ‘ ; ° ° . 11,596 
5038 Swiue, ; ‘ , : ; ; 35,266 
$252,033 

13 weeks ending Se,tember 26. 
6946 Beef Cattle, estimated sales ‘ i $243,110 
4290 Stores, : ; ; : ‘ . 64,350 
31880 Sheep, 71,750 
13,518 


3004 Swine, 





2200 790 
$392,728 


13 weeks ending December 26. 





21995 Beef Cattle, estimated sales ‘ $659,850 
6410 Stores, . ‘ . ‘ , ° 102,560 
39654 Sheep, . ; ‘ ‘ ° ‘ - 89,109 
6536 Swine, ° 34,314 

$335, 833 

RECAPITULATION. 

38,504 Beef Cattle, , ‘ $1,287,118 
11,858 Stores, ; . ' é ; ° 209,206 
82,830 Sheep, . ; . ‘ . 201,630 
15,677 Swine, 90,248 





$1,858,202 
1830 1831 1832 1833 1834 1836. 


Beef Cattle, 37767 33922 40807 49180 36382 51096 
Stores, 13685 15400 9886 3286 17485 15872 
Sheep, 132697 84453 100583 90722 93766 98160 
Swine, 19638 26871 14697 17408 28744 23142 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Moprpay. Jan. 2, 1837. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 
At Market 295 Beef Cattle, (including about 60 un- 


| sold last week) and 550 Sheep 


Urices.— Beef Cattle— An advance has been real- 


<7 Members of the General Court are invited to call | ized, and we advance our qu tations to correspond, viz. 
at the Agricultural Warehouse and New England Seed | A few yoke extra at $7,00 ; first quality at $6,50 a 675; 


store, Nos. 51 and 52, North Market St. up stairs. 


The | second quality at $5 75 


a 6 25: third quality at 450 a 


proprietors will take pleasure in exhibiting and explain- | 5 50. 


ing to them a great variety, perhaps the greatest to be 


found in the United States — of useful and improved 
articles of Husbandry. 


We have a catalogue of 72 pa- 


Sheep.— Very fair prices were realized. Lots were 
taken at $3,00 3,25, 4,50, 5,25, and a few very fine 6,00. 
Swine — None at Market worth reporting. 
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Vou. XV. NO. 26. 

THOMAS’S ALMANAC. 

Just received and for sa'e, at the New England Farmer 

Office. We commend this to our pitrons us an excellent 

substitute for Fesse: den’s Almanae, the p tblicatioa of which 
is suspeaded for this season JOS. BRECK & CO. 

Jan. Il 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 

For sale, a few copies of Low’s Elements of Practical 
Agriculture, illustrated with ramerous engravings, London 
published, price $6 50, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Dec. !4. 

— r a 
HORSES, 

10 Horses can be taken to winter on the best of English 
hay, in the vie nity of the city; the very best attention will 
be paid to them, Apply at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
52 Rirth Narket street. Dec. 21. 





FRENCH SUGAR BEET. 
We have just received a tresh lot of French Sugar Beet o 
this year’s growth. Tne cultivation of the Beet for the man- 
ufacture of sugar, is exciting the attention of farmers gene- 
rally throughout the country, and bids fair to be one of the 
most important branches of domestic industry. Saady soi s 
formed by alluvions and deposits of rivers are very favorable 
to the growtli of beets; but the best soils for the purpose are 
those tuat have the greatest depth of vegetable mould. ‘The 
produce from an acre is very great, Two and a half pouads 
is requisite to seed au acre. ‘I'he seed may be sown broad- 
east, or in drills. We contidently recommend the article here 
offered. It is pure and of the right kind, selected wrh great 
care fiom imported roots. For sale at the New England Seed 
Store, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Nov. 9, 


FARM FOR SALE IN WESTBORO. 

Thirty niles from Boston and one mile-and a half from the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad Depot on the Road leading 
to Hopkinton Springs, ana within twenty minutes ride of 
either place. Containing forty-two acres of land under a 
high state of caltivation, wits a never failing stream of water, 
running through the same—2 good houses, and other out 
buildings all in good repair. Also a large granite quarry 
easy of access. ‘The gramte is of fine color works well, and 
ean at small expense be landed in Boston. Said farm ‘s 
pleasantly situated and well worthy the attention of gentleraen 
in pursuit of a pleasant country seat or a farmer wishing a 
small but good farm. For a person who would wish to aceom- 
modate families visiting the Springs, this stands unrivalled, 
Said farm will be sold low if applied for immediately, to 
NAHUM HARRINGTON, Esq. Westboro, or HENRY 
WHITMORE, on the premises. 

Also one containing eight acres, with a new house and other 
out buildings suitab!e for a mechanic, on the same road, with- 
in one mile of the village. Apply as above. Dec. 28 


GARDENER WANTED. 
One who thoronghly understands his ousiness, pasticularly 

greenhouse cuiture, will find employment, by addressing X, 

Y. Z. at this Office. Dec. 28. 





BOOKS. 
CHARLES WILLIAMS, No. 20 Cornhill, has for sale a 


very valuable work entitled Cattle ; their Breeds, Manage- 
ment and Diseases, with an Index. Published uuder the 
superintendence of the Suciety for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Also 

Terrible Tractoration, and other Poems. 
Caustic, M. D. &e. Third American edition 


By Christopher 
Dec. 21. 


SUGAR BEET MANUAL, 

Just published and received, a Manual of the art of 
Making and Refining Sugar from Beets, including the culti- 
vation of the Plant, and the various improvements in the 
manufacture. Translated from portions of the treatise of 
M. M. Blachette and Zoega, as published, with additions by 
M. J. De Fontenelle. Price 73 ceuts. For sale by 


Dec. 21. JOS. BRECK & CO. 





WANTED. 


One or two Young men from the country, to work on the 
Farm a d assist in managing the boys. ‘The requisites are 
an exe.rplary character, temperance, patience, perseverance, 
some knowledge of farming, and able and willing to wors. 
‘lo such, good encouragement aad constant employment will 
be given. ‘Those who wish to acquire a knowledge in the art 
of farming in its various branches, particularly tne silk busi- 
ness, would be preferred. Application accompanied by testi- 
monials from good practical men, may be addressed to the 
sulyseriber, DANIEL CHANDLER, 

Superintendent Bosvon Farm Scio), 

Boston Harbor, Thoinpsou’s Island, Dee. 14. 





NEW WORK ON SILIK, 


Just published and received * The Silk Kaiser's Mauual, or | 


the Art of Rearing and Feediag Sitk Worms, aud the Culu- 

vation of the Mulberry Tree. Translated from the French.” 

Price 50 cts For sale at the New Engiand Seed Store, 5] 

and 52 North Market Street 
Oct. 26. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL, 

The subscribers are now ready to supply Farmers and 
Stable Kespers with the above superior article for feeding 
horses, cattle and swine. the qualitv and cheapness of which 
has been fully tested by farmers tu the vicinity, and stable 
keepers in the city, to whom reference will be given 

The Linseed Oj! Meal is used generally as a substiute for 
corn meal, and is mixed with bran, or any other food having 
little nourishment, or with cut hay and bran for horses; aud 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO 


is believed to be as cheap food as cora meal at seventyfive | 


cents per bushel. 

The price of the above is thirty dollars per ton delivered 
at the mill in Medford, thirtytwo dollars in Boston. Apply at 
No. 10 Commercial! wharf, or in Medford atthe mill. 

Nov. 23. GEO. L. STEARNS & CO. 


TO PLOUGHMEN. 


The subscriber has upwards of 300 acres of meadow land, 


now in sod, near the city of New York, that he wishes | 


ploughed as early in the course of the next year as practicable. 
He wishes to contract for the whole, or any part. It must be 
ploughed four inches deep, the furrow must be turned com- 
pletely ever, so that the whole will lie flat. To plough a 
great part of this land, advantageous!y and speedils , a double 
team of light cattle is preferable to one pair of heavy oxen. 
Provender for men and cattle, can be procured on the prem- 
ises. Apply by letter, directed to Anthony Dey, No. 63 
Cedar street, corner of Nassau street, New York, by mai! or 
otherwise, stating terms, &e. A. DEY. 
New York, Nov. 30. 


RAW SILK AND SILK COCOONS, 

The Atlantic Silk Company at Nantucket will pay eash 
and the highest prices for any quantity of American Reeled 
Silk. The price witl be regulated according to the quality 
and the mamer in which itis reeled, ‘Ihis Company will 
also contract to pay cash and the highest price for any quan- 
tity of Silk Cocoons raised the present year. Believing that 
it would be decidedly for the interest of cultivators that the 
price of cocoons shou'd be segulated by the quantity and 
quality of the silk which ean be reeled from them, they pro- 





. 2 ’ i 
pose to receive and reel them, and allow the highest price for | 


the silk which they will afford, in preference tw purchasing 
them by the bushel ; as by the mode proposed, the cultivator 
will realize all which they can possibly be made to produce. 
Where this course is objected to they will purchase them as 
they are usually sold, by the bushel ; in which case the price 
will vary according to the qualitv, age, mode of packing, 
dampness, &c. 

It is the intention of this Company at all times to offer 
every encouragement to silk cullivators by paying cash and 
liberal prices for Raw Silk and Silk Cocoons in any quantities, 
to be delivered at Nantucket, or at the See<! Store connected 


with the New Eugiand Farmer, No.52 North Market street, | 
Bostou. Communications on the subject may be addressed | 


WM. H. GARDNER, 
President Atlantic Silk Compo-n. 
Nantucket, (Mass.) Sept. 7, 1836. 3in 


WANTED. 

To hire within five miles of the city of Boston, a good Farm, 
on a lease of five or ten years, containing from thirty to one 
hundred acres. Any person having such a place to let may 
hear of a tenant by addressing a lever to Isaac Wentworth, 
Dorchester, describing its situation and terms, Nov, 16. 


to 


COCOONS WANTED. 
Adam Brooks, South Scituate, will pay $4 per bushel for 
eocvons (of the first quality) raised the present year— the 
cocoons must be stripped of the floss, and the chrysalis killed, 





either by steaming or by camphorated spirits; they mast be | 


dried immediately after, in the sun, unt! they are perfectly 
dry and will rattle by shaking, and carefully packed in dry 
boxes; not pressed but shaken down -— to be Ccelivered at 
Adam Brooks's, South Scituate, Mass, orto J. R. Newell, 
No. 52 North Market street, Boson. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, Editer of the New England Farmer, 
has for sale a valuable apparatus for killing the chrysalis and 
also well fitted for heating the water to reel the cocoons, and 
useful for many other purposes—itis so cheap itis within 
the power of Miner any one to obtain. 

Iustructions for spinning silk from the cocoons into warp 
and filling, sewing silk, and knitting silk — and dressing of 
the same — and receipts for coloring, are given by Adam 
Brooks on reasonable terms. Communications (post paid) 
may be addressed to ADAM BROOKS, South Scituate, 
Mass. Aug. 10 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


| 
; 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY 


FRyM | Te 

APPLEs, new barrel | 2 25! 4 
| BEANs, white, . : ; : . | bushel 175! 22h 
BEEF. mess. new, varrel | 14 25 11475 
No. t. . , = } 12 00/12 50 
prime, ‘ =i | $30 9 Mw 
Beeswax, (Americ: n) pound | 26 So 
CHersk, new milk, . “ 9 12 


| PeavHeERs, northern, geese, 
southern, geese, ; at 54 60 
Prax, American, . | 


} 

Fisu, Cod, : , , quintal|! 200) 250 

| Four, Genesee, . . cash barrel | 1000) 11 25 

Baltimore, Hloward strect, sas 1100 1150 

Baltimore, whart, ae '10 50 1100 

Alexandria, . - 1075 10 8&7 

Gratin, Corn, northern yellow bushel, 110 Jag 

southern flat yellow ; = poo 1a 

white, ee. Hy 99 

Rye, noriberu, . 2 . 140) 150 

Barley, : «2 4 oS oe aoe 

Vats, northern, . (prime) e te” 66 

| Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 25 00 | 26 50 

best English, aew ** 120 00 22 09 

| hard pressed, ‘ ‘ mit 20 00 22 Ow 

| Honey, ‘ . . | gallon 45 50 

| Hors, Ist quality new ‘ ; . | pound | ) Ww 

| 2d quality, ; ‘ : a 7) 8 

| Larp, Boston, Ist sort, . ° 5 si | 16 17 

| southern, Ist sort, —. 6 A ee 15 | 16 

LeaTHER, Philadelphia city tannage, | “ | 30 32 

do country ao ” 24 27 

Ba!timore city ae io? aera dy 
do. dry hide ~ - 

New York red, light, . ~~ | 24) 2 

{ Boston do. slaughter, ;. * Hg 24 

| do. light, i 21 93 

Lime, best sort, ‘ ‘ . | cask 115) 147 


, ‘ |barrel | 875) 90) 
PiasTeR Panis, per ton of 2200 lbs. | cask | 300) 312 

| Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . i barrel | 29 (0) 3000 
clear from other States ; 28 00 2950 

bone, middlings, scarce, “s 


; Mackerel, No. 1, new, 


Seros, Hera’s Grass, . ° , bushel | 300! 342 

| Ked Top, ‘ ‘ ° | « 75, 100 
Hemp, . . ae 275; 300 
Red Clover, northera pound 13 14 

Southern Clover, ; “ 10) i 


; } 
| SuLK Cocoons,(American) . - |bushel} 275) 400 








| TaLLow, tried, . ; ° . ib. 9} 10 
| Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 70) 75 
| American, full blood, washed, | “ 65} 7170 
do.  3-4ths de. je® 60) 65 

do, 1-2 do, ; * 50 58 

do. 1-4 and common , lime 45 50 
= {Pulled superfine, . + 60 65 
= 1istLambs, .  . | « 55| 60 
£222 do. | « 45| 48 
| Ss = j3d = do, } «6 30| 35 


Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per lb. 


PROV(SGIiON MAREET. 








KETAIL PRICES. 

Hams, northern, . ‘ ‘pound 14] 15 
southern, and western, pw 13| 14 
| Pork, whole hogs, : , “ lol m2 
| PouLTRyY, chickens per pair, . 7... 16 
| Burrer,(tab) , . ? ie. 22| 93 
| luinp i ’ “ | 95! 28 
| Eegs, ‘ . : |dozen| 28] 30 
| PoTATORS, new, ; ‘ bushel; 50] 75 
| CIDER, ‘ | barrel | 22% 
' 
| yn a ——e 
FOR SALE OR TO LET, 


A Farm, situated in Medford, now occupied by Mr Noah 
| Johnson, containing about 220 acres of land, in a high state 
of cultivation ; the buildings are commodious and in good re- 
pair. It has the advantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
| road, and the Middlesex Canal running through it, and is 
bounded on Mystic River, which afford great facilities for 
| transporting manure, &c. Possession given immediately. 
| Also, A ‘Tan Yard,in Charlestown, near Mystic River, 
and occupied by the subscriber, containing 1000 vats, witi. all 
| the necessary buildings and machinery for carrying on the 
| tanning business exteusively. Connected with the yard is a 
water power st fficieut for grinding 2000 cords bark per rons 
| milling hides, smoothing leather, pumping, 4c. Also, a large 
| aud very convenient wharf for landing bark and wood. Pos- 
session given immediately. For further partrculars inquire of 
| GILBERT TUF'1S, or JOSEPH F. TUFTS, at the Yare, 
| Dee. 14, 4 


“Anarene Gm ore Mga ip yy aera Ln, -h 
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THE DEAD. 


BY MKS. SIGOURNEY. 
“ Mourn for the mourner but not for the dead.’ 


{ saw an infant, marble cold, 
Borne from the pillowing breast, 
And in the shroud’s embracing fold, 
Liid down to dreamless rest 
And moved to bitterness, | sighed— 
Not for the babe that slept, 
Sut for the mother at its side 
Whose soul in anguish wept. 


They bear a coffin to its place — 
I asked them who was there ? 

And they replied “ A form of grace, 
The fairest of the fur.” 

And for that bless'd one do ye mourn, 
Whose angel wings is spread ? 


No '!— forthe lover, pale and lone, 
Whose hope is with the dead. 


1 wandered to a new made grave, 
And there a mother lay : 

The love of Him who died to save, 
Had been her spirit’s stay— 

Yet sobs burst forth of torturing pain ; 
Wail ye for her who died ? 

No !—- for that timid infant train, 
Who roam without a guide. 


Old People.—Several of the Connecticut pa- 
pers relate intances of longevity in their immedi- 
ate neighborhood, from which it might be 1uferred 
that the climate of the State is as unfavorable to 
the duration of human life as any other. The 
Hartford Watchman mentions that the Rev. Jo- 
seph Vail, 85 years old, who has been the pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Hadlyme, for 56 
years, preached a lecture on the 4th of July, in 
the house of Mr Jolin Bronson, of Wolcott, then 
in the 10Ist year of his age, 80 of which he has 
been a member of the church. ‘ihis has called 
out the Norwalk Gazette which relates a story of 


av old gentleman of that place, enjoying excellent | 


health and spirits, who recently celebrated his 
90th birth day by calling upon his old friends and 
cotemporaries, among whom was a favored lady 
of only 96. He was accompanied by a youthful 
nephew of 92. The Norwalk paper adds that 
instances of similar longevity are numerous in 
that town and its vicinity, among whom is a lively, 
healthy and intelligent lady very near a houdred 
yours old, still actually engaged in her household 
concerns. 

The following is given as asample of the recol- 
lections of the long lived people of Norwalk: 

“There are many here who well remember 
salling upon and going out to see i/r Franklin, as 
he passed through this town un his way to Bos- 
ton, to sail on his first mission to France, to nego- 
ciate a treaty with that country, upon the declara- 
tion of Independence bere. His dress, appearance, 


conversation and doings, are all perfectly remem- | 


bered. He travelled in a close carriage and four, 
with postilions on the near horses and a servant 
in the carriage. He was then advanced in years, 


his hair white, his face sunken and wrinkled. 
He wore a fur cap, and ‘the large round specta- 
During his stay in this town he put up at 


cles,’ 





the old house on the green, now occupied by Mr | 
| Porter, in front of which, at that time, was a 
jlarge pond of water. Jt was a stormy, windy | 
| day, and the water rough and much agitated, | 
| Among other matters of amusement, the Doctor | 
(told his visitors he would go out and make that | 
| water still by waving his cane over it. He went 
lout, and after flourishing his stick a few times | 
over the windward side of the pond, the surface | 
‘became perfectly smooth. Tle was therefore | 
| Unanimously voted a wizard or sorcerer. Betore | 
| he left, he told 


some of them he had contrived, | 


unperceived, to throw some oil upon the water.” 


| 
t 
| 





The f¥idower and his Daughter—He did not 
'send her to a boarding-school, to learn frivolous 
) accomplishments, and make romantic friendships, | 
her head -read filled with the fashions and | 
es beaux, before any principles for the guidance 
} 


| 


and 


of her conduct in life, or any distinct ideas of | 
what constituted rational happiness, bad been | 
conveyed to her mind, Certain it is, that the 
jlove of home, and the habit of domestic conti- 
dence, must pervade female education, or merely 
being married will never make a woman fend of 
domestic pleasures, or capable of discharging do- 
)mostic duties. It is strange that men of sense, 
| learning, and knowledge of the world, can believe 
that a weak minded, sentimental, frivolous young 
lady ; whose whole heart is devoted to dress, 
amusements and lusband-hunting, will make a | 
kind, submissive and judicious wife! Such ap- 
parently gentle girls are the most unreasonable 
beings in the universe--as wives, I mean. Men 
wil: not believe, till they find by conjugal experi- 
ence, that a pretty, soft-spoken, sentimental young 
creature, whose deepest learning is a few French 
phrases, and a few tunes on the piano, can exhibit 
passions violent as queen Elizabeth, or be obstin- 
ate us Madame de Stael in an argument. LDefore 
proposing to marry a young lady, consider if she 
has qualities you would esteem in an intimate 
Jriend. If she has not, never dream your love 
will Jast, though she be beautiful as a Houri, 
| Beauty is a fascinating object — but whoever se- 
| lected a friend for his or her beauty ? —.Mrs Hale. 








Sacacity or tHe Horse.—The Pennsylvania 
Sentinel relates the following anecdote of the 
sagétity, and humanity shall we call it? of the 
horse. , 

As the Germantown stage, drawn by four 
horses, was passing along ‘Third-street, above 
Willow, a small child endeavored to cross the 
street in advance of the leaders, apparently with- 
out observing the dangerous proximity of the lat- 
ter. ne of the leading horses appeared to ap- 
preciate the situation of the infant, and made 
every effort to avoid coming in contact with it. 
He swerved from the direct line as far as he 
could, and endeavored to pass it, but being brought 
up by the rein, was forced against, and pros- 
trated the child. The instant the latter fell, he 
stopped, as if to allow it to escape; but being 
driven forward by the hinder horses and impetus 
of the vehicle, he reared himself on his bind 
‘legs, and with one bound cleared the body. In 
dowg this, either from design or accident, he 
threw the child, with his hind foot, out of the 
track, so that when the heavy carriage passed 
on, it did not run over it, although it came within 
a few inches of it. This may be instinct, but it 
looks to us marvellously like reason and feeling. 








NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 





Nonantum Hill in Newton, 54 miles from Boston by the West- 
ern Avenue, and near the great Western Rail Road. 

This establishment, which now comprises 25 acres, includes 
the selections of the finest kinds of new Flemish Pears, and 
of all other hardy fruits — selections from the first rate sources 
and the finest varieties known. 

75,000 Morus Multicaulis, or trre Chinese Mulberry Trees, 
can now be supplied, wholesale or retail. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and Also Herbaceous 
flowering plants of the most beautiful varieties. 

Address by mail, post paid. to WitLtiam Kenrick, New- 
ton, Mass. Trees and plants when ordered, are carefully 
selected, and labelled, and faithfully packed, and duly tor 
worded from Boston by land or sea. Transportation gratis 
to the city, Catalogues will be sent to all who apply. 

Sept. 21. Sin ; 


roses. 





AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, 

Farmer’s Library in 3 volumes, consisting of the American 
Gardener, by Thos. G, Fessenden, the American Orehardist, 
by Wiliam Kenrick, and the Complete Farmer, by Thos. %. 
Fessenden. ‘These are bound to match, at $3 tor the set, or 
wil be sold separately for 31 each volume. 

Ruffin’s Essay on Calcareous Manure, 1,00. 

Chaptai’s Agricultural Chemistry, new edition, a work of 
great value, price 1,25, 

The American Farrier, price 75 cts, 

Mrs Child’s Frugal Housewife, 50 cts. 

Kenrick’s American Silk Grower’s Guide, 42 cts. 

Cobb’s Silk Manual, 50 ets, 

Consstock’s do. 50 ets, 

Forsyth on Frat Trees. 

M’Mahon’s American Gardener. 

| oucon’s Complete Works 

And will be supplied to order any work upon subjects con- 
nected with Agricu.ture, Horticulture and Rural Eceromy. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS SEED, * 
The subscriber, as agent for Samuel Whitmarsh. ofters fo: 
sale the seed of the genuine Morus MuLTicau is, raised in 
France the present year, and selected especialiy for M1 
Whitmarsh. [1 will be sold in cunce papers at five dollars 
vad payer, All orders, post-paid, airected to the subscriber, 
Northampton, Mass. will be only attended to Also expected 
soon from abroad a quantity of the Chinese Mulberry Seed 
of this year’s growth, simular to that imported Jast spring by 
Mr Whitmarsh, for which orders may be given. a 

C. P. HUNTINGTON, Agent, 

Northampton, Noy. 25. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable atthe end of the year —but those who pay withie 
sixty days from the time of subseribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents, 
{> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made ia advance. . 
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